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COVER PHOTOGRAPH: Slaty She-oak: Casuarina muellerana 
Photographer: David Mc Donald | 

The Slaty She-Oak, Casuarina muellerana is normally thought to occur to the north and west of 

Bendigo in mallee and stringy bark forests, but isolated plants are occasionally recorded in other 
areas of the Bendigo forests, including to the south of Bendigo as this specimen which grows in 

Davey Rd, Mandurang State Forest. This tree was in full flower when photographed in late June 
thi . | 


s year : 
The second photo is showing the immature seed cones of this plant. 
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Editor’s note 


In a recent article in The Age, the loss of vertebrate species even from within Australian National 
Parks was related and lamented. In a more recent article in The Advertiser, the plight of the 
world’s frogs was highlighted. It is disturbing that a large percentage of our vertebrate fauna is in 
decline, and, though theories abound, nobody really knows why. That is why it is worthwhile for 
us to become involved as far as we are able in such activities as the bird survey that David 
McDonald has organised and ‘frogwatch’. While impressions that the numbers of some species 
have declined are not very ‘scientific’, the cumulative effect of many observers independently 
noting the same trend may be very useful in bringing an unrecognised problem to people’s 
attention, and making us all keep a sharper eye out for what is going on. 
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Get well, John 

The members present at the August Club meeting were stunned to hear of our president John 
Burtonclay’s accident. He fell out of a tree whilst erecting nest boxes, and sustained multiple 
fractures. We hope his recovery is fast and complete. 


Of Birds and Orchids and Other Things 
Author: Tom Patullo 


It was Sunday the twenty eighth of June, a beautiful sunny day in the middle of winter, such a day 
as only Bendigo can produce. A stroll in the garden gave me the inspiration to write an article for 
Whirrakee. Correas were in bloom, following some three weeks or so of the Red Ironbarks in 
flower, thus creating ideal conditions for the visiting honeyeaters. 

“Tiddely-um-tum-tum” a call comes from a nearby eucalypt, where a Fuscous Honeyeater makes 
us aware of its presence by his distinctive call, rather than by his rather subdued colouring, while 
from the correa bushes, quite close, comes the sweet toned call of the Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
with his slup-slup call, also rather subdued colouring and his friendliness. It is sometimes called 
the Hic-cup Bird. 

Also among the correa bushes are those dainty little travellers, the White-naped, and the Black- 
chinned Honeyeaters. They are often seen around together, their colouring and markings very 
similar: dark olive green over, white under, and black head with a white crescent over the back of 
their neck, reaching from eye to eye. The Black-chinned, as the name suggests has a black smear 
under his chin, but the main distinguishing features are their eyes, the White-naped having a red 
eye, while the Black-chinned has a blue eye. I think they must have a long tongue, for their bill is 
short and one would wonder how they reach to the bottom of the correa bells to get the nectar. 

The arrival of the big bully, the Red Wattlebird disturbs the peaceful scene for a while as he tries to 
chase the smaller birds away. They successfully evade him, however, by working their way into 
the middle of the bushes where the Wattlebird, by virtue of its size, cannot follow. 

Soon the Wattlebird passes on and the smaller honeyeaters return to their peaceful feeding perhaps 
by piercing the side of the correa bells with their sharp pointed bills, lower down the side, as some 
honeyeaters do, closer to the nectar. 

Wistfully we ponder why the Yellow-tufted Honeyeater is now rarely seen in our garden, where 
previously they were almost constant residents in the area, also the absence of that beautiful 
honeyeater with the long curved beak, the Eastern Spinebill. 

We would always be watching the correas for sight of this beautiful creature hovering in mid-air, 
as it fed from the bells, and hear its thin-piping, almost inaudible call, as it darted swiftly from 
place to place. 

I almost forgot the little greenie, the most common honeyeater of our region, the White-plumed: it 
is always with us. 

As we stroll on in the beautiful sunshine, we see that Eucalyptus caesia (Silver Princess) is in 
bloom, the first time it has flowered since I cut it right down to about three feet high, to get rid of a 


borer attack, and across the way Acacia birklerii, the autumn flowering South Australian Beauty is 
in full bloom, and as usual, on a warm sunny day, alive with bees. 

From a nearby hakea comes the busy chattering of our resident family of Babblers, busy 
constructing their latest living quarters. I have no doubt that I could count twenty abandonend 
nests around the garden. One wonders where all the sticks come from, there must be barrow loads 
of nest material in all. And they still have time to fossick in, and scratch the mulch on the garden 
beds, and scatter it over the paths, as they busily search for slaters and other crawlies. 

In such fashion we whiled away that beatiful morning. Deciding on an early lunch, we set off, 
with good friends with kindred interests to spend the afternoon in the Whipstick. We found that 
many orchid basal leaves were already on the ground, and all appeared to be in good heart and 
giving promise, of a good season to come. 

At one place we found a large colony of basal leaves, all having flower stems, from which all the 
flowers had been eaten. From the bottom of the flower that had been, to the ground, would have 
been well short of three inches. What orchid had it been ? We considered all the visible evidence. 
The basal leaves suggested Autumn Greenhood, but the flowers should have been well gone, they 
flower in late April. The stems were too short, Autumn Greenhoods grow to six or seven inches 
to the bottom of the flower. Further searching turned up a flower that had not been completely 
destroyed. It was undoubtedly an Autumn Greenhood. But why the stunted growth, and the 
belated flowering ? We thought about the season we had had so far. No rain in January, almost 
none in February and March and a beautiful five inches of rain in May. 

So we see that during the period when the orchid plant would be growing and the flower stem 
developing (Jan, March and April) we had an almost complete dry period. This would account for 
the stunted growth of the plant, while the plentiful rain at flowering time or a little later, could have 
caused the plant to flower, albeit, later than usual. 

(N.B. Diligent searching of many colonies of Autumn Greenhood plants by Tess and me this 
autumn, produced only three flowers, all of which were poor specimens.) 

From the evidence gained during the afternoon, we considered that this season promised to be a 
good one for the later orchids. The colony growers were doing well and appeared to be 
increasing, there were many new juvenile colonies about, while the individual varieties were 
plentiful. One variety which is undoubtedly increasing is Caleana major, many new plants, and 
some new areas. 

And what better ending to my story could I have than this. 

As I laid aside my pen and gazed out the window for a moment, “what do you know ?” 

In plain sight, onto the topmost branch of my correa bush, flew a Yellow-tufted. 


From the Syllabus of the Mid Murray Field Naturalists Club: 

September 19 - 26, Annual Camp Out at Walpolla Island Leader: Doug Witney (ph 399541) 
“This area is in North Western Victoria near the Murray River and the New Mallee National Park. 
A mixture of Mallee and River Country. A wild and wonderful Part of Victoria” 

Members from Bendigo are cordially invited. 


Winter Orchids, “the more you look, the more you find” 
Author: Tom Patullo 


How true is this old saying proving to be with our winter orchids this year. It would seem to be, 
on evidence up to date, the middle of July, very true. All the old colonies seem to be spreading, 
and there are new colonies in new places. We are finding winter orchids growing in areas which 
we never knew before. 

The rarest orchid in the Bendigo area, up to now only known in one spot on One Tree Hill, The 
Striped Greenhood, Pterostylis alata , has been found in another area in the Mandurang Forest by 
Russell Brown. In the same area he found also a large colony of Acianthus exsertus, the Gnat 
Orchid, one of our smallest orchids; a new area for this dainty little orchid. 

Many years ago, the late Fred Taylor reported that he had found a patch of Prerostylis alata in the 
South Mandurang Forest, but although Bob Allan and I searched the area on several occasions, we 
were never able to locate them. Actually it was Bob who found the orchid on One Tree Hill which 
up to now has remained the only known colony in our area. Over many years it has survived, 
through good seasons and bad. 

This orchid is one of the caulene group of orchids which means that some of the plants do not 
flower. These plants have basal leaves only, while other plants have no basal leaves but have 
flower stems on which the leaves appear, on the stems only and are known as stem leaves. With 
this particular orchid I have found that the non-flowering plants far outnumber the flowering 
plants, so the norm is that we only see a limited number of flowers each year on quite a large 
colony of plants. Thinking back over the years in which I have seen this plant flowering, the 
greatest number of flowers I have seen is three. This year however the plant has five lovely 
flowers. 

On a visit to the Mandurang area with Russell we came to the conclusion that P. alata grew in 
colonies that were sparse but widespread over the area with a single flower occurring ocasionally. 
In this area Russell also told me there was a large area of Acianthus exsertus in flower. This 
colony was previously unknown to me. But the afternoon was wearing on, and I had other areas 
to show the party, an area rarely visited by our Club to my knowledge, a spot called White’s Hill, 
a few miles to the south of One Tree Hill, and incidentally I had not visited it for a number of 
years. I was hoping to find a number of rare orchids which I knew to be there some years ago. 
We were not disappointed: first there was a beautiful specimen of Thelymitra nuda the Blue 
Scented Sun Orchid on the road reserve, a large robust basal leaf, showing great promise. Look 
for this orchid in flower on a warm sunny day in early October. 

Then a couple of chain further on was a large clump of Pterostylis longifolia, the Tall Greenhood 
in flower, also on the road reserve. After negotiating the deep race which traverses the area, we 
arrived at a spot where I was hoping to find an orchid which I consider is a variation of the 
Mosquito Orchid. Sure enough it was still there and in flower, a fact about which I was well 
pleased, as I was able to show my friends the complete plant to compare with the other plant 
(Acianthus) which was also there. The visit to the area proved very profitable. There were basal 
leaves everywhere, well worth a trip in October. The prize of the day perhaps was the finding of 
basal leaves of Pterostylis plumosa the Bearded Greenhood: I had almost forgotten that it grew 


there. Lovely fresh green leaves were already climbing the flower stem as they habitually do in 
this variety of orchid. 

On to our last spot to visit for the afternoon, One Tree Hill, to see the Prerostylis alata with five 
blooms on the colony of plants and to show the group a colony of Acianthus exsertus in the next 
gully further along the old nature trail we made many years ago, barely discernible now. 

Another trip a few days later by Russell and family to the same area found basal leaves of two 
more of our rarer orchids in unrecorded colonies, although they have both been recorded from that 
area, namely the Slatey Helmet Orchid, Corybus diamenicus and the Mosquito Orchid, Cyrtostylis 
reniformis. Both of these orchids flower in August. 

So for those who know what to look for and where to look: - Such is still the wealth of our local 
Bendigo orchid flora. 


The following is a list of winter flowering orchids and their flowering times: 


The Striped Greenhood Pterostylis _ alata June 

The Larger Striped Greenhood % robusta June-July 

The Nodding Greenhood a! nutans June-July 

The Blunt Greenhood wl curta July 

The Dwarf Greenhood “4 nana July-August 

The Tall Greenhood zs longifolia July-August 

The Gnat Orchid Acianthus exsertus June 

The Mosquito Orchid Cyrtostylis _reniformis July 

The Helmet Orchid Corybas diamenicus August 

Blue Fingers Caladenia caerulea August-September 


Apart from slight variations due to seasonal conditions the above times are when one would expect 
to find these orchids in flower in the Bendigo area. I have included the Blue Caladenia, as it makes 
its first appearance in late August and continues flowering well into September. 

Of course the plants when in their basal leaf stage may be found and recognised (in the majority of 
cases) well before flowering occurs. 


The Society for Growing Australian Plants (Grampians Group) is presenting the 
1992 Garden Grown Australian Native Plant Show 


Saturday 27 Setember 10 am to 8 pm 
Sunday 28 September 10 am to 5 pm 
Pomonal Hall, Pomonal 


The Brush-tailed Phascogale Part 2 
Author: John Burtonclay 


What has caused the decline of the Tuan and what can you do ? 


1. Habitat Loss 

Tuans have been known to take up residence in house roofs. This would tend to confirm 
that natural hollows are in short supply. The forests in the Bendigo district have all been clear- 
felled for mining many years ago, resulting in a relatively young regrowth forest, none of which is 
mature enough to have formed hollows as yet. The slow growing ironbarks take up to 500 years 
to form hollows. 
To help overcome this problem, there are some things you can do. 
A. Never cut down a hollow tree - dead or alive. They are an irreplaceable resource. Younger 
trees and understorey plants are also a valuable food source for the insects that Tuans feed on. 
B. Make or purchase nest boxes and place them in trees. Specifications or ready made boxes are 
available from “Environest” Ph. 054 395710. If you make your own box, the entrance hole 
should not be more than 40 mm, otherwise starlings will get in. Tuans can fit into holes as small 
as 30 mm, but may have trouble when carrying eight young in the pouch. 
C. Don’t use hollow logs taken from elsewhere. This practice is environmentally unsound 
because you will probably be stealing the home of another animal. 


2. Predation 

If you own a cat, keep puss indoors, especially from sunset onwards. Nocturnal animals emerge 
at dusk and are a bit slow until they warm up properly. They are very vulnerable at this time. The 
Tuan is very vulnerable to predation because it spends a lot of time on the ground. If you see feral 
cats about, contact the local municipal council or D.C. & E. either to borrow a cat trap, or arrange 
to have the cat removed by the ranger. Foxes also pose a big problem, but they are very difficult to 
control, much more so than cats. 


3. Other Factors 

A. Make sure animals can’t get into water tanks. A Tuan willingly goes into a hole, presuming 
that it can get out again. Unfortunately a few have drowned because of this. Also the quality of 
the drinking water tends to deteriorate with the addition of a dead animal. 

B. Road kills also account for a few animals, but very little can be done about this. 


Extinction is very permanent. No one can bring back an animal once it is gone. The Tasmanian 
Tiger (Thylacinus cynocephalus) is probably the best known example of this in Australia. The last 
known living Tiger died in the Hobart Zoo in 1936. Since then there have been countless hours 
and dollars poured into searching for the animal, but to date there has been no concrete evidence of 
its continued existence. There is no doubt that the Tiger, which proudly graces the Tasmanian 
Coat of Arms, is extinct, and has been for 56 years. The time and money would be better spent on 
animals that still exist, such as the Tuan. 

If you have seen a Tuan or know where one is living, please let me know the details of the date, 
time and location. If you find a dead animal please freeze it and pass it on. 


Thanks to Barry Traill and Todd Sodequist for providing some of the information included in this 
article. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of newsletters and magazines; some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the club librarian at club meetings. 


AUSTRALIAN NATURAL HISTORY (The Australian Museum) 

Winter 1992 Vol. 24 No.1 has the following major articles: 

“Australian Grasstrees” by David Bedford outlines many of the properties of these interesting 
plants. Aborigines used parts of them for tools, weapons and medicines; European settlers learned 
some of these uses and invented others. Information is given about the various species, and their 
growth habits, and guidance is provided for those who would like to propagate grasstrees for their 
gardens. 

“The Diversity Enigma” by Tim Flannery asks why apparently infertile places support such a 
diversity of flora and fauna. The three areas investigated are the heathlands of south-western 
Western Australia, the Great Barrier Reef, and the rainforests of New Guinea. 

“Water Buffalo of the Top End” by W.J.Freeland deals with the reduction of the feral buffalo 
population through the National Brucellosis and Tuberculosis Eradication Campaign, and what this 
will mean for the environment, and for some sections of the tourism and grazing industries. Water 
buffalo populations can increase very rapidly in good seasons, and controls will have to be 
maintained to prevent this. 


THE BIRD OBSERVER (Bird Observers Club of Australia, No. 721, July 1992) 

“John Cotton’s Country” by Colin Officer reports on the Mid-Goulburn Catchment i.e. the section 
of the river between the Eildon and Goulburn weirs. Variety of climate, rainfall, geology and 
vegetation has created a wonderfully diverse wildlife. Details are given of some of the more 
outstanding bird areas. . 

“Dry as Dust” by Reg Johnson OAM also deals with the Mid-Goulburn Catchment, and outlines 
the changes in bird population which have taken place on one bush block of twenty-two hectares 
since the early 1980s. These appear to have been the result of on-going dry conditions in this 
particular area, and the resultant decrease in vegetation. 

“The Wetlands Centre of Shortland, N.S.W.” by Max Maddock describes the activities available at 
this prolific bird area on the northern outskirts of Newcastle. These include cycling and canoeing 
as well as the more usual walking and sitting. Bird watching over a Devonshire Tea sounds just 
the thing ! 


THE VICTORIAN NATURALIST (Field Naturalists’ Club of Victoria) 

Volume 109 (3) June 1992, has a major research article on Induration (hardening) of Ferruginous 
Shore Rock Outcrops around Port Phillip Bay. Naturalist notes are on the Southern Sassafrass in 
the Otway Ranges, rotifers, and the expansion of the range of the Black Wallaby in Western 
Victoria. The latter article suggests that “puma” sightings in the Grampians may in fact be brief 
glimpses of swamp wallabies. 


Notes and Observations: 7 August 1992 Meeting 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Threatened Species 
Bush Thick-knee (2) Gobarup 13.7.92 

a (1) Junortoun 1.7.92 
Brolga (3) Burramboot 16.7.92 
Swift Parrot (SOE) Mandurang Sth Forest 19.7.92 
- ” (8E) Spring Gully Res. 5.7.92 

is ” (4) Sedgwick Forest 11.7.92 
Grey-crowned Babbler (4) Axedale 16.7.92 


Migrants 
Horsfield’s Bronze-cuckoo (1) Calivil 7.8.92 
“ Mid Sedgwick 4.8.92 
- Hs (1) Junortoun 8.8.92 
Pallid Cuckoo Sedgwick 31.7.92 
Striated Pardalote (Tasmanian) Brenanah 6.5.92 
Pied Currawong (up to 6) Strathdale-Flora Hill July 92 


Greater Numbers than Usual 

Noisy Friarbird (3) Inglewood 7.6.92 
ig mies (SOE) Sedgwick Forest 11.7.92 
Mpa St (30+) Sugarloaf Range 31.7.92 
2 eh (up to 10) Flora Hill July 92 
la (3) Strathdale July 92 


Last Date Seen 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater (1) Strathfieldsaye 22.7.92 


Infrequently Observed in District 

Buff-banded Rail (1) Axedale May-July 92 
Chestnut-rumped Hylacola (1) Sedgwick Forest 11.7.92 
White-backed Swallow Sedgwick 21.7.92 


Unwelcome New Record 
Common Myna (1) Maiden Gully 23.7.92 


Breeding 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill (building) Junortoun 6.8.92 
Blue-faced Honeyeater (1 DFY) Kennington Res. 10.6.92 


Unusual Habitat 
Hardhead (6-20) small dam, Mandurang June - 7 Aug 92 


Feeding 
Brown Goshawk (1) small bird, Mandurang 29.7.92 


Mimicry 
Magpie (1 imm) imitating Red Wattlebird Junortoun 17.7.92 


Other Observations 

Australasian Grebe (1) Calivil 26.7.92 
Wedge-tailed Eagle (1) Calivil 4.7.92 

Little Eagle (1A 1J) Junortoun 9.6.92 

Grey Shrike-thrush (1A 1 imm) 17.7.92 
Olive-backed Oriole (1) Strathfieldsaye 19.7.92 
Pied Butcherbird (1A 1J) Prairie West 8.7.92 
Pink-eared Duck (7) Kennington Res. 3.8.92 


Lists 

Calivil June and July 92 

Mandurang Forest and Spring Gully Res. 5.7.92 
Sedgwick 12.7.92 

Sedgwick Forest 11.7.92 

Terrick Terrick SP 26.7.92 


Notes 

The Noisy Friarbirds are unusually common this year where Yellow Gums and Red Ironbarks are 
flowering. According to Pat Ward, the Ironbark flowering at the Killawarra Forest has failed this 
winter. This is one of the normal feeding grounds of this species. 

A number of verbal reports and one written record have come in of Hardheads on farm dams 
between Axedale and Mandurang. Farm dams, especially ones with reedy edges, form an 
interesting and useful habitat that would repay study, not only for the bird life but also for the frogs 
and aquatic invertebrates. 


Destruction of White-browed Babblers’ Nests in the Kamarooka State Park 
Author: John Robinson 


Many of the numerous babbler’s nests have been devastated in this area, by having the top of the 
nest torn away, completely exposing the bird’s sanctorum. Peter Allan has informed me several 
days earlier of his concern over this nest wrecking. The most likely culprit seems to be the 
Australian Raven or perhaps the Grey Currawong, although Peter assures me the Currawong is not 
commonly met with in this area. I observed several nests wrecked in exactly the same manner at a 
considerable height, 20 ft approximately, in saplings and small branches. 

These nests alone would eliminate both of those introduced land predators, the fox 2 and the cat. 
Although both are capable climbers, they do so for rest and retreat. The well-concealed contents of 
a Babbler’s nest are also out of reach for birds of prey; for them out of sight is out of mind. 

These nests have been systematically got at by an intelligent hunter (not human). Noteworthy is 
that the Grey-crowned Babbler disappeared from this same area about three years ago (Peter Allan 
personal communication) and is probably no longer extant in the Whipstick-Kamarooka complex. 


Editor’s note: 

The disappearance of the Grey-crowned Babblers from the Kamarooka is not an isolated 
phenomenon. An article in The Age (8 August 1992) draws attention to the disappearance and 
decline, often unexplained, of mammals, birds, frogs and invertebrates from small and large 
reserves across Australia. 
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Bird Notes from Kingower 
Author: Barbara Salter 


NOISY FRIARBIRDS 

On the 7th of June, 7 km north-west of Inglewood, in some heavily flowering Yellow Gums, I 
observed three Noisy Friarbirds. They were feeding in the blossom, and also poking around in the 
Box Mistletoe clumps. Their delightful and unmistakable calls first attracted my attention. The 
Red Wattlebirds did not appreciate their presence and harassed them until they gave up trying to 
feed and flew off in a south-easterly direction. 

These birds do not normally come to the Inglewood Forest and I have not seen them here 
previously in my eleven years’ residence. My brother-in-law, Fred Watts, who was born in 
Inglewood, has not ever seen them here - and he is 76 and a lifelong bird observer ! 


YELLOW-TIPPED PARDALOTE 

On May 6th, when walking in the forest at Brenanah - 11 km north-west of Inglewood - I 
observed three Striated Pardalotes drop down to some dead shrubbery and then to the ground 
beneath a spreading Grey Box tree. They searched for, and found, quite a lot of the sweet white 
scale (or lerps), made by the psyllids. This scale had been on the leaves of many of our eucalypts, 
but most had by then fallen to the ground. The Pardalotes were only two metres from where I was 
standing. Normally when these birds are up in the foliage, it is difficult to discern the colour of the 
spot, but mostly, of course, we see the Striated - Red-tipped - which is a resident, while the 
Yellow-tipped is a winter visitor from Tasmania, such a tiny bird to fly so far across the water. 

I think also the calls are a little different. 


Guest Speaker - August Bird Observers Group Meeting 
Author: Tom Burton 


Peter Menckhorst spoke on the continuing struggle to conserve the Helmeted Honeyeater. As most 
of us had heard Don Franklin’s comprehensive report only a year ago, we probably were not 
expecting to hear much that was new. So it was a pleasant surprise to learn that much has 
happened over the last year, and some of it hopeful. 

Peter reviewed the status of the bird, its current range and the number of birds (about 70 adults in 
the wild), and the problems involved in conserving it in the face of deteriorating habitat, declining 
genetic variability, and the aggression of the Bell Miner populations about Yellingbo. Peter told us 
that the experimental removal of 200 Bell Miners from the area led to only a temporary expansion 
of the Helmeted Honeyeater’s range, because the Bell Miners from the surrounding areas moved in 
and took over. The removal of an entire Bell Miner community of over 1000 birds, however has 
led to an increase in Helmeted Honeyeater breeding, the success of nestlings and a decline in 
psyllid numbers (which are kept high by the Bell Miners, which in turn damages the Swamp Gum 
that the Helmeted Honeyeater relies on). So that is hopeful. Similarly a captive breeding program 
at Healesville Sanctuary gives some hope. Peter reminded us, however, that one decent fire could 
wipe out the entire wild population of Helmeted Honeyeaters, and that the small victories he 
reported form a small part of a huge battle. 
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Bird Observers Group - Bird of the Night Discussion 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Subject: Collared Sparrowhawk Accipiter cirrocephalus 


Calls: The usual call is described as kek-kek-kek-kek, similar to the call of a Brown Goshawk, 
but less powerful and quicker. Another call is described.as a two syllable yuick-yuick-yuick. 
Other squealing calls may be given near the nest. 

Appearance: There is a marked difference in size of each sex. The female is the larger bird, 
almost the same size as a Brown Goshawk male, 400 mm in length, whereas the male is only 300 
mm approximately. Apart from size, the plumages of the Collared Sparrowhawk and the Brown 
Goshawk are rather similar. The very slightly forked tail of the Sparrowhawk at perch is 
sometimes a visible difference from the slightly rounded tail of the Goshawk. In flight, the 
Goshawk still exhibits a slightly rounded end of the tail, while the Sparrowhawk has a distinctly 
square shape when the tail is fanned out. Another difference at close quarters is the length of the 
central toe in the Sparrowhawk’s foot. The centre toe extends for two joints past the other two 
forward toes. ; 

General adult plumage is grey-blue to brown above, with a cinnamon collar round the neck; the 
under-body is finely barred reddish brown on white. The tail is also barred, darker above, and 
paler below. 

Food: Consists of other birds mostly, but also small animals, reptiles and larger insects. 
Collared Sparrowhawks often catch their prey, usually smaller birds on the wing. At other times 
they perch silently on a tree branch, waiting to seize their prey on, or close to the ground. 
Habitat: The Collared Sparrowhawk inhabits all environments in the Bendigo District. It is 
found throughout Australia, including Tasmania, and is also found in New Guinea. 

Breeding: This may occur from September to December. The nest is usually built high, from 30 
to 90 feet, and consists of a platform of rough sticks, thinner twigs and sprays of green leaves 
placed in a fork which may be vertical or horizontal. Occasionally a previous nest of a Raven or 
other bird of prey may be used. Usually three eggs are laid, but occasionally there may be two to 
five. The eggs are dull, cream to blue-white, and may be spotted, blotched, with light brown or 
reddish-brown. They may re-use the nest of the previous year. The female mostly incubates the 
eggs, while the male hunts and provides the food, but at times also incubates. When the male 
returns with food, he lands nearby and calls to the female. She flies to the male to be given the 
prey, and the male flies to the nest to continue the incubation while the female feeds on the prey. 
The incubation period lasts for about 35 days. The fledgling period is about 28 days, and the 
juveniles remain close to the nest site for a few days after leaving the nest. : 

Usually the Collared Sparrowhawk is about a month later than the Goshawk in fledging its young. 
General: The birds frequently soar high on.a thermal , not for the purpose of hunting, but 
perhaps to declare territory or for some other unknown reason. 

The flight may be undulating, using a burst of wing-beats, followed by a long glide, or, when 
chasing prey, the Collared Sparrowhawk can be very swift, but at the same time very agile. 

The birds appear to be rather fearless, and sometimes unconcerned by human presence near the 
nest site. . 

As a matter of interest, the male Collared Sparrowhawk, which is about 30 cm long, is about the 
same length as a Red Wattlebird, which is about 33 cm long. A nest that had been used for four 
seasons, was taken over by a Brown Goshawk in the 5th year. 
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Bird Observers Group - Bird of the Night Discussion 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Subject: White-fronted Honeyeater Phylidonyris albifrons 
The White-fronted Honeyeater is grouped in the same genus as the yellow-winged 
honeyeaters e.g. New Holland Honeyeater. 


Call: Very varied calls, some harsh, some musical phrases, rapid and single staccato notes, and 
with a certain nasal quality. 

Appearance: Generally brownish on the upper body, with a broad yellowish-straw coloured 
patch on each wing. The crown of the head is black, grey at the side of the head, dark throat and 
chest and whitish for the rest of the under body, brown tail. The white forehead is quite 
prominent, extending in a narrow ring round the eye, and a small crescent shaped red wattle occurs 
at the back of the eye. The white forehead and face give the bird a slightly ghostly appearance. 
Food: Consists of nectar and insects, mainly found in mallee eucalypts, shrubs and low bushes, 
mistletoe in flower etc. 

Habitat: White-fronted Honeyeaters are found on rare occasions in the Bendigo Whipstick, in 
mallee areas, and open heaths adjacent to mallee eucalypt areas. A few birds may stay to breed, 
but they soon disappear again. In the mallee areas near Inglewood and Wedderburn, they probably 
appear a little more often,and in greater numbers. The birds are very nomadic, and are more 
common through the more arid regions, extending to South and Western Australia. 

Breeding: Breeding has occurred in this area in September and in November-December. On one 
occasion, the nest was built at a height of about 4.5 feet in a casuarina shrub and on another 
occasion, in eucalypt bark and dead leaf debris accumulated in a Melaleuca decussata shrub at 
about 4 feet. 

Nests are built of grass, fine twigs and other thin material into an open saucer-shaped nest and 
lined with softer material. Sometimes they decorate the outside of the nest with spider egg-sacs. 
Two or three eggs may be laid, coloured pale reddish buff, spotted with reddish brown and purple 
markings. Incubation takes about 14 days, and the young leave the nest after another 14 days. 
The nest is usually built to be supported from underneath in a fork and without cobwebs. 
General: The birds may appear suddenly in an area in small flocks,where mallee eucalypts or 
flowering shrubs are in full bloom and rich in nectar. They may stay and breed, or they may 
suddenly disappear to find another attractive area of nectar. They are very active birds and fly 
rapidly. The Horsfield Bronze-cuckoo has been found to parasitise the nest of a White-fronted 
Honeyeater. Vagrant birds have been observed on one occasion at Strathfieldsaye and on another 
occasion at Sedgwick. A small colony was again observed in a southern area of the Bendigo 
Whipstick in May and June 1992. 

Like other similar honeyeaters, they often visit water holes in the summer to drink. 

Its closest relative would appear to be the Tawny-crowned Honeyeater. 


Members of the Bendigo Field Naturalist Club are invited to join the Field Naturalists of Ballarat in 
the celebration of their Club’s 40th anniversary. There will be an informal dinner on Friday 6th 
November 1992 at 6.30 pm for 7.00 pm. Tickets for the 3 course dinner are $13.50 (bar service 
will be available) Could anyone interested contact the Secretary John Gregurke (1 John Street, 
Wendouree 3355 ) by 9th October please. 
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Guest Speakers - August Club Meeting 


Tom Burton and Sabine Wilkens spoke about the battle currently joined between the River Red 
Gums of the roadsides and paddocks, and the tiny sap-sucking psyllid insect, Cardiaspina. They 
pointed out that despite long and intensive research in other places, not much was known about the 
causes of outbreaks of the insect or even about the long-term survivorship of trees. Similarly it is 
not known whether the outbreaks we see are natural, or whether they have been brought about by 
human activity. Tom and Sabine are building up, over a long period, sets of photographs of the 
same trees. Normally the trees turn brown and lose leaves during an outbreak, but look better with 
the new growth in summer. Tom and Sabine are trying to detect whether there is a long term 
decline as distinct from the annual cycle. They are also studying the life cycle of the insect, which 
has two or three generations a year, and Michelle Conti, their student, is using potted Red Gums to 
see whether high levels of nitrogen in the soil cause particular trees to become more attractive for 
Cardiaspina to lay eggs on, and to feed Cardiaspina more effectively. This project will take many 
years to bear fruit, and Tom and Sabine are receiving plenty of help and cooperation from members 
_of the Sutton Grange LandCare Group. 


Mallee Hens and Other Birds 


The attached article was sent to us by the Maryborough Field Naturalists Club. It was printed in the 
“Majorca News’ August 8 1863 and was a reprint from the ‘Inglewood Advertiser’. It illustrates 
how quickly the Mallee Fowl became scarce in the Inglewood area after settlement. 


“Most diggers of the early days of the rush to Inglewood, Kingower, and other diggings amongst 
the Mallee scrub, recollect the Mallee Hen’s nests, their eggs, and a few have seen the very shy 
bird. Later comers cannot be gratified., for the birds have deserted the district, and even the nests 
are difficult to find. 

There are a few, however, one beyond Maxwell’s Reef, close to the road side, is a good specimen. 
It consists of a very large basin scooped out of the earth and lined with small gravel. One of the 
peculiarities is, that the stones are not such as are to be found in the immediate ee but 
most have been brought some considerable distance. 


The eggs are generally as large as would fill a half-pint tumbler, and the shell is so thin that it is 
next to impossible to cook without breaking them. 

The taste is exceedingly delicate and pure. Those who are desirous of seeing the bird may be 
gratified by paying visit to the garden of Mr Bishop, of Kingower, where they can see two, which 
are the only ones that ever lived in confinement. The owner has possessed others, which for some 
reason or other have died, but he entertains hopes that those now living will breed next season. 
The birds, both male and female, much like turkey hens, only browner, walk about with exactly 
the same minikin, undecided step. These are the only living specimens in confinement, and the 
Acclimatisation Society and others have expressed anxiety to obtain them, and liberal offers have 
been made, but the owner declines to sell them. . 

He also possesses a Spur-wing Plover, a Bronze-wing Pigeon, and Tasmanian Jackass, a small 
bird which “chuckles” as it walks about, and a whole collection of parrots. They live in rustic 
cages in the pretty garden, and seem as happy as birds naturally are.” 
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Diary 


General Meeting 

Wednesday September 9, 7:30pm, Department of Food and Agriculture (formerly DARA), Epsom 
Annual General Meeting: Election of Office Bearers for 1992 - 1993 

Speaker: John Robinson on Thylacines 


Wednesday October 14, 7:30pm, DARA, Epsom 

Speaker: Dr Ian MacBean on Pesticides and the Evolution of Resistance in Invertebrates. 

Dr MacBean will talk about the rapid rise and fall of DDT and other chlorine-containing pesticides 
as their use created a succession of resistant pests. He is the Acting Principal of the LaTrobe 
University College of Northern Victoria and has an interest in natural history. 


Bird Observers Group 

Friday October 2, 7:30pm, DARA, Epsom 

Speaker: Peter Allan on Bird Studies of the Kamarooka 
Bird of the Night: Variegated Fairy Wren 


Friday November 6, 7:30pm, DARA, Epsom 
Speaker: Tom Burton on Birds in Vineyards 
Bird of the Night: Rufous Bristlebird 


Friday December 4, 7:30pm DARA, Epsom 
Speaker: Joe Benshemesh on the Conservation of the Mallee Fowl 
Bird of the Night: Lewin Honeyeater 


Mammal Survey Group 

Wednesday September 23, 8pm. Please contact either the President (John Burtonclay, Fadersons 
Lane, Mandurang [395710]) or the Secretary (Bill Holsworth, 13 Nabilla Cres, Kennington 
[434063]) for information about the venue for this oe 


Committee Meeting 
Wednesday September 16, 8pm. Please contact the Secretary (Peter Morison, 5 Barkley Tce East, 
Bendigo [431091]) for information about the venue for this meeting. 


Excursions — 

Sunday September 13: Anne Bridley (493479) will lead a walk of several km in the east end of the 
Wellsford Forest. Attractions will be displays of wildflowers and views from the Sugarloaf Range 
where we shall HEN lunch. We shall leave Havlin St outside the Ministry of Education complex at 
10 am. 


Sunday October 18: A walk in the Jackass Flat Flora Reserve. Meet a at the Edwards Street 
entrance at 2 pm. ; 


Supper 

The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: saamivat either bring a ase or pay $1.00 for 

supper. This small amount is used by the Treasurer to reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies. 
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